CHAPTER    VIII
Present-Day Economic and Social Conditions
'The social scene grows out of economic conditions, to much the
same extent that political events in their turn grow out of social
conditions/ (G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, p. vii).
hT^HE NATURAL economic assets of the Middle East are not
I numerous. The cultivation of high-grade cotton in Egypt
A from early in the last century has brought prosperity to a
small number of landowners and middle-men, and has added
greatly to the aggregate national wealth of Egypt; but most of this
added wealth has been taken up by the extraordinary increase of the
population, so that the individual real income has risen little.
There are such locally important exports as Palestinian citrus and
Dead Sea chemicals, Turkish chromium, and Iraqi dates; but the
commodity which now bulks largest in the economy of the Middle
East as a whole is the oil-deposits, located principally in the Persian
.Gulf region, but with outliers on the shores of the Red Sea and
possible deposits elsewhere.1 The existing Middle East oilfields,
which began to be exploited only at the beginning of this century,
are estimated to contain 30 per cent, of the total world reserves of
crude oil,2 and furnish the governments of the countries in which
they lie with royalties as large or larger than their revenues from all
other sources. Other mineral resources are scanty, and are unlikely
1 cf. G. M. LeeS) in Royal Central Asian Journal, XXXIII (1946), 47 ff.
a The part played by oil in modern politics is notorious. In the Middle East
the British were first in the field with the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. before the First
World War; but after the close of that war the Americans became aggressive
competitors for concessions, demanding in Iraq an Open Door which they had
conspicuously failed to grant to other nations in the Philippines and other parts
of their economic empire. One American historian has admitted that the
U.S.A. had in its oil offensive at the Middle East 'misused the lofty principles of
the open door and the equality of economic opportunity*. American oil-inter-
ests were alleged to have encouraged nationalist Turkey in its claim in the early
'twenties to the vilayet of Mosul with its oil-deposits. Eventually the British oil-
interests were constrained in 1925 to buy off the Americans by yielding to them a
quarter-share in the Iraq Petroleum Co. (H. A. Foster, The Making of Modern
Iraq, chs. VII and VIII.) Since that time British oil-interests have acquiesced,
as an alternative to aggressive competition in which they were likely to be
worsted, in a progressively increasing American participation in exploiting the
oil of the Middle East. American interests now have exclusive rights in Bahrain